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power of Eome was even more astonishing than that of her
army. Still it is the land-forces of Kome which lend pecul-
iar interest to her military history.

In building, equipping and manning her fleets, Eome, as
above said, followed the then accepted model of the Greeks,
which had reached Italy by way of the Greek colonies. But
upon this they imprinted their own practical good sense.
The number of rowers was twice or more that of marines in a
trireme. The command of the fleet was, as a rule, given to
the leader of the military forces.

As with the Greeks, the Romans made but short passages
of the sea. Usually they kept along the coast, landing every
night, pulling the ships up on the beach and building an in-
trenched camp around them. Provisions followed on trans-



Fleet Camp.

ports, or " round" ships. In battle the Romans preferred
boarding and hand-to-hand work. But despite success at sea,
whenever it was possible they held it better to do their work
on land.

One or two of the battles in the First Punic War are note-
worthy as illustrating the conflict between the Grecian and
Roman systems. Carthage had practically the phalangial
idea, though the numerous bodies of frequently changed mer-
cenary troops of divers nationalities made it impracticable
for her to introduce perfect tactics.

After varying fortunes by land and sea, when the Roman
fleet had won its great victory of Ecnomus in 256 B. c., hade unable to build more vessels, the aristocrats did so at
